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Shorthand Made Easy 


INTRODUCTION 


In the pride of present-day civilization, we 
are prone to believe that our various ad- 
vantages are all distinctly modern, triumphs 
of our own inventive genius. But researches 
into history do not justify such a compla- 
cent belief in our own greatness. On the 
contrary, comparatively very few things are 
distinctly new achievements. Shorthand af- 
fords a rather curious illustration of the fact. 

The principle of shorthand was developed 
to some extent in a system of writing em- 
ployed by the Egyptians in their era of 
splendor. The art was highly cultivated by 
both Greeks and Romans during their peri- 
ods of highest attainment. The English 
word for shorthand, tachygraphy, is taken 
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directly from the Greek. The Latin ora- 
tions of Cicero were reported in a concise 
system of abbreviated writing that possessed 
extraordinary merit. There is evidence tend- 
ing to prove that Zenophon used shorthand 
in the fifth century before Christ in record- 
ing the discourses of Socrates. 

Nevertheless, our certain knowledge of 
shorthand historically gives chief credit to 
the method devised by Tiro, a freedman of 
Cicero’s. This system of shorthand has been 
preserved under the title, Note Tironiane. 
Indeed, it not only survived, but was em- 
ployed as a practical convenience widely in 
Europe as late as the ninth century of our 
6ra: 

The darkness of the Middle Ages did not 
spare shorthand. It remained hidden through 
the centuries until 1588, when an efficient 
system was devised by Timothy Bright. 
This was followed in the early years of the 
seventeenth century by the method of Thomas 
Shelton, which attained a considerable popu- 
larity in England. Pepy’s Diary, for ex- 
ample, was recorded in Shelton’s characters. 
In addition, the ingenuity of many other 
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persons resulted in various systems more or 
less meritorious. 

Isaac Pitman, in 1837, published the first 
system to prove wholly satisfactory. His 
work was complete in foundation and 
superstructure alike. It remains to-day as 
a method altogether satisfactory, simple, 
straightforward, practical in every detail. 
Numerous systems called by different names 
are, in fact, merely presentations of Pitman’s 
teaching, with unimportant modifications. 

In recent years, some authors have put 
forth methods devised to imitate the sloping 
style of ordinary handwriting. It is urged 
in favor of this novelty that greater speed is 
thus attainable. Unfortunately, the facts 
fail to justify the contention. The contrary 
is proved by the experience of many writers 
in longhand, who have been compelled to 
change from a perfected sloping script to a 
vertical style for the sake of increased speed. 
Moreover, the newer method is less clear 
and exact in its characters. We are com- 
pelled, therefore, to a preference for Pitman’s 
invention, which remains unsurpassed for 
both speed and legibility. 

ard 
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This present volume lays no claim to orig- 
inality as a method of writing shorthand. 
The object has been to present a summary 
of the principles and practises best suited to 
a quick and certain mastery of the art. 
The author’s experience has been extended 
through many years, and has included that 
sternest test of skill, court-reporting. In ad- © 
dition, he has carefully studied the abili- 
ties of various secretaries variously trained. 
Through comparative researches, he has 
reached decisions definitely justified by facts. 

The method of presenting the subject in © 
this book has two objects: simplicity and 
completeness. It is hoped that the simplic- 
ity includes such clearness of expression as 
to make progress the easiest possible for the 
student. For completeness, there lacks only 
that practise which is the task of the stu- 
dent, himself, and of none other. 
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SHORTHAND 


THE student in order to master the art of 
shorthand-writing must learn one thing, and 
must unlearn another. He must become 
perfectly familiar with a new alphabet — an 
alphabet, in fact, that contains a larger num- 
ber of characters than that to which he has 
been accustomed. This is because short- 
hand requires distinct signs for all the differ- 
ent sounds of words. And this brings us to 
the other subject, the thing to be unlearned. 

Shorthand is commonly called phonog- 
raphy, which is derived from the Greek and 
means writing by sound. Since it is our aim 
to write as briefly as possible, we naturally 
take advantage of any opportunity to omit 
letters from our spelling of words. Such 
letters are necessary for the preservation of 
our language in its purity, but they are by 
no means necessary to the sense of the 
words. Since they waste time in writing, 
they must be omitted. This necessitates a 
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new spelling, which has only a single rule: 
to represent the sound of the word with all 
brevity. There is no difficulty offered here. 
After one has learned to spell enough, he 
finds it not only easy, but even rather agree- 
able to write it enuf, or, more simply still, 
nuf. The phonetic or sound principle is ap- 
plied throughout, equally for vowels and for 
consonants. 

Where in ordinary writing a combination 
of consonants has the sound of one conso- 
nant, that single consonant takes the place 
of the combination in the shorthand method. 
Thus, the word arch-angel is spelled phoneti- 
cally ark-anjel. 

In this system, each character has always 
the same sound. For example, g is always 
hard, as in go. It is never soft, as in general. 
For the soft sound 7 is always used, as in the 
word anjel above. Of course, all the silent 
letters are invariably discarded. The word 
caught, if written out in full, phonetically 
would contain three characters: &, a, t. The 
consonant k, the broad sound of the vowel 
a (a) and the consonant ¢ give completely 


the sound of the word which we spell caught. 
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Another, and most important, phase of 
shorthand is the omission of vowels. It is 
by no means the fact that all vowels are dis- 
regarded, but an enormous saving of time is 
effected by discarding them so far as may be 
possible without danger of illegibility. To a 
great extent, such contractions in words are 
of a sort so obvious as to present no difficul- 
ties either in the writing or in the reading. 
Indeed, most persons make more or less use 
of similar abbreviations in hasty notes for 
their own convenience. A son might jot 
down in his diary: mtbr strtd fr N.Y. ystrd. 
The sentence is shorthand, though written 
in the cumbersome characters of the ordi- 
nary alphabet. 

That word cumbersome brings us to a con- 
sideration of the chief merit of shorthand. 
This lies in the fact that the whole alphabet 
is of such a sort as to give every character a 
distinct form, while each one is of a perfect 
simplicity, written by a single stroke in a 
single direction. To realize this truth, it is 
only necessary for the student to examine 
the alphabet presented in the frontispiece, 
and to compare the shorthand characters 
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shown there with their equivalent letters in 
the ordinary form. The time-saving effected 
by the simple brevity of the shorthand 
characters is enormous. 

A further detail in the method for swift 
writing has to do with the position of various 
shorthand outlines for words in reference to 
the ruled lines of the paper. The words are 
written in three different positions: above 
the line, on the line and beneath the line. 
These positions are called respectively the 
first, the second and the third. By the in- 
troduction of this variety in the placing of 
words, much is gained for legibility and 
speed. Thus, a word of considerable length . 
may safely be written in shorthand with 
only the consonants employed, all the vowels 
being omitted. It will readily be under- 
stood that the unaccented vowels are compar- . 
atively unimportant. The vowel sound of 
the accented syllable is, however, more im- 
portant. It is here that the various posi- 
tions play their part. For by them the 
vowel sound of the accented syllable in any 
word is indicated. The exact application of 


the principle will be fully explained later on. 
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It is obvious also that, apart from the mat- 
ter of the vowel sounds, the three positions 
multiply the available significance of any 
particular symbol. In a list of arbitrary 
signs for familiar words, a single consonant, 
such as ~, which is merely one short, slant- 
ing, straight stroke, is made to represent 
three different words. Placed above the 
line, it is one word; on the line, it is another 
word; drawn across the line, it is a third 
word. And as of it, so of all the other con- 
sonants; and so, too, of any word-form that 
may be employed. The possible combina- 
tions of the characters is, therefore, to be 
multiplied by three. Some recent systems 
have reverted to the more ancient method 
of writing all words on the line. This has 
been done on the plea of greater simplicity. 
The change is a step backward, for it carries 
with it a loss in both quickness and precision. 


Baye), 


THE CONSONANTS 
The Straight Stems 


THE consonants are all merely sections of a 
simple geometrical design. At the head of 
this page is shown a circle, through which 
are drawn four diameters. The figure con- 
tains in its component parts all of the conso- 
nantal characters for shorthand, with a sin- 
gle exception. The four segments of the 
circumference, as cut by the horizontal and 
vertical diameters, give the consonants writ- 
ten by a curved line. The radii indicate 
the consonants written in a straight line. If 
the student will study the list of consonants 
in the frontispiece, he will be able to find 
each character duplicated in the geometrical 
design. The only difference is that of shad- 
ing. 
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Let us consider first those consonants that 
are written in a straight line. The sole dis- 
tinction as to the form of these is from the 
direction in which the line is drawn. The 
number of forms thus secured is doubled by 
making the lines either light or heavy. 


Since each diameter makes two radii which 
are duplicates, it is simpler now to consi- 
der only the upper half of the circle. Begin- 
ning at the horizontal radius, and continu- 
ing upward and over to the horizontal radius 
on the right, we find that each radius is em- 
ployed for the consonants of the alphabet, 
with the single exception of the last, which 
is a duplicate of the first. 

By themselves, the lines thus used appear 


as follows: 


Separated and written individually, the 
four lines show thus: 
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BE lil a HA 


These four lines, unshaded, represent the 
four consonantal sounds, k, 9, t, and ch. 


ah ieee 


Kee Ape’. wercn 


We have now secured four of our conso- 
nant signs. We multiply these by two, by 
the simple expedient of writing the lines 
heavy instead of light—that is to say, 
shading them. 

The series in the new form is: 


di \ Teen eee 


The four additional signs gained by the 
device represent the four consonants, g, b, d 
and 7, taken in their order. 


ND a 
po: Sab: 


The eight consonant signs thus far given 
comprise all those formed by a straight line, 
with a single exception. That single excep- 
tion is one of the two ways in which the 
letter 7 is written. The straight line for 7 is 
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similar to that for ch. But it is made a 
trifle longer, and its slant is more toward the 
horizontal. 


tgs 


IF 


It should be noted that this form of the 
consonant r is a light line. All of the other 
consonants are made toward the center of 
an imaginary circle. But this 7 has the 
stroke reversed. It is begun at the center of 
such an imaginary circle, and is thence ex- 
tended upward, being drawn from the left 
to the right and extending slightly beyond 
the circumference of a circle that would con- 
tain the other consonants. It exactly bi- 
sects the arc of the circle contained between 
the horizontal and the radius ch or 7. Thus, 
it forms an angle of thirty degrees with the 
horizontal, while the radius ch or 7 forms an 
angle of sixty degrees. 
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The student must carefully note the differ- 
ence in the slant of these two characters as 
shown in the diagram, where the ch or 7 is 
the upper consonant sign and the + is the 
lower. He should observe also the fact that 
the 7 is somewhat longer. A third point to 
be borne in mind is the fact that the 7 is 
written upward from left to right, while the 
ch or j is written downward from right to 
left. This fact avoids any possibility of con- 
fusion between these two consonant signs, ~ 
or stems, as they are conveniently called; 
because, when either stem is joined with 
others, the direction shows conclusively 
whether the character is written from left to 
right, or from right to left, and this deter- 
mines the identity of the character beyond 
any doubt. It is only necessary to remem- 
ber that the 7 is written upward, and that 
the ch or 7 is written downward. Owing to 
this fact, there can be no ambiguity even 
when the distinction between the two stems 
as to slant is carelessly made. For example, 
the consonant outline for the word cheek 
would be: 
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ate 


chk 


The two lines shown represent ch, which is 
drawn from the right downward, and &, 
which is drawn from left to right horizon- 
tally, beginning at the bottom end of the ch. 
These two stems represent the word cheek 
written without the vowels. 

The essential difference between this out- 
line and that of rk, the vowelless form of 
reek, is plainly apparent. 


ee 


rk 


Here, the fact that the 7 is written from 
left to right makes the combination with the 
k entirely dissimilar in effect to that of the 
chk. 

The student should now practise all the 
straight consonant stems, until he becomes 
perfectly familiar with them. He should 
first write them very slowly, but using every 
care to make them in each case of even size. 
He may at first use a slightly enlarged form 
of the characters. He will find, later on, 
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that it will come naturally to him to reduce 
the size. There is, however, considerable 
variation among experts in stenography (liter- 
ally, close-writing) in this matter. Some 
employ characters of the tiniest and others a 
coarser fashion, according to their pleasure. 
The specimens presented herewith in the 
text offer an excellent medium, which the 
student may safely follow as a model. 

The first practise should be with the four 
light strokes first considered, taking them in 
their order as shown in the alphabet of the 
frontispiece: namely, 9, t, ch, k. 


As her ee 


Petts .cowl Kk 


The student must remember in this prac- 
tise that each of the four stems is invariably 
drawn downward. He must also take par- 
ticular pains to draw the ¢ in a vertical line. 
He will find that he has a tendency to slant 
the character from right to left, owing to the 
fact that he has acquired this habit for the 
downward stroke in ordinary handwriting. 
It is necessary to establish a habit of making 
the line perpendicular in writing the ¢, and 
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also the duplicate heavy stroke for the d, 
which is soon to follow. Failure in this 
direction is far too common a _ mistake 
among stenographers, and leads to endless 
confusion in the reading of notes. 

The student should next add the straight 
stem r to the other four light strokes, and 
include it in continued practise, being care- 
ful at all times to differentiate the slant of 
the ch and the 7, and, in addition, always to 
write the 7 from left to right upward and a 
trifle longer than the ch. 


| oe eer ae 


ce NY es “aa a 


Next, the student should continue his 
practise by trying the same strokes drawn 
heavily, thus changing their significance 
trom 7, i, ch and k to b, d, 7 and g. The 
straight stroke for 7 is not included because 
it is never written except lightly. - 


Sal Sea aaa 

ne es RS a 
After thorough familiarity with these char- 
acters has been attained, the two sets of 
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stems should be included in one exercise, 
for the acquirement of facility in making 
the strokes either lightly or heavily. Care 
should be taken to form the heavy strokes 
with a uniform pressure of pen or pencil, 
thus giving the same shading to the entire 
length of the character. There will be a 
tendency to begin the line lightly, and then 
to broaden it. This comes from the habit 
in ordinary handwriting, which requires cor- 
rection for shorthand. The stems written 
lightly and heavily now follow their order 
as given in the alphabet of the frontispiece, 
the straight 7 being included. 


a bh 75/2 
pad; td. sch oo aes T 
The student should not limit his practise 
with these stems to the order given. He 
should continue writing them with all pos- 
sible variations in the sequence, so that the 
formation of each individual character will 
be as definite and as easy as the shaping of 
the corresponding consonant in the ordinary 
alphabet. He must bear constantly in mind, 
however, that the horizontal stroke in every 
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instance, whether light or heavy, must be 
drawn from left to right, and that each of 
the other strokes, whether light or heavy, 
must be drawn downward, except in the 
case of the straight 7, which is drawn from 
left to right upward. 
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THE straight consonant stems, which we 
have already considered, represent the more 
forcible among the consonants, those having 
a harsher or firmer effect in speech. The 
softer consonants, which we are now to ex- 
amine, have as their shorthand signs curves 
instead of straight lines. There is a certain 
appropriateness, therefore, in this division 
of the stems into two groups —the curved 
and the straight. The student may take 
advantage of this fact as an aid to his 
memory at the outset. 

For the curved stems, we may again re- 
vert to the circle. But now our chief con- 
cern is not with the radii as before, but with 
the circumference itself. The stems are sim- 
ply arcs of the periphery. 


a € 


c 
a 
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Here, we have the circle with four diam- 
eters. These four diameters cut the cir- 
cumference of the circle into eight equal 
arcs, each having a length of forty-five de- 
grees. These segments of the circle, as well 
as the diameters, are indicated in the dia- 
gram by letters. Beginning with a on the 
upper portion of the circumference and fol- 
lowing the curve downward to b, we have one 
of the curved consonant stems used in short- 
hand. -The arc from 2 to c gives another 
consonant stem; the arc from ¢ to d, a third. 
Beginning at a again, but now moving to the 
right, we have another stem in the curved 
line ae. Three additional curves are ef, fg 
and gh. Thus far, seven portions of the cir- 
cumference have been used, yielding seven 
distinct curved signs for our use as consonant 
stems. The eighth is the arc from d to b. 
The eight characters standing individually 
are as follows: 


ee fe eh ie 


For convenience, it is now better to ar- 
range these stems according to their order 
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in the alphabet of shorthand, which is not 
their sequence as parts of the circle. 
The eight characters, written lightly, are. 


I Se es eerie 


ff “th (3s). sh oii ee 


Each of these stems is written from the 
top downward, except m and n, which are 
both written from left to right. While this 
is the rule, there are two exceptions, for sh 
and 7 may be written either upward or down- 
ward, in a manner to be described later on. 
At the outset, however, the student will do 
well to write the sh and 7 invariably with a 
downward stroke. 

By writing these same stems heavily, 
eight additional characters are secured. 
These: are: 


Nore o)) sy) doe 


yoo Seth: gehen 


It will be noted that there are two signs 
for tb, one the light curved stem, the other 
the heavy. This is because there are two 
sounds of th in English. The variation is 


best illustrated by the difference in pro- 
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nunciation of two words each beginning with 
th followed by the long sound of the vowel 7. 
The words are thy and thigh. The softer 
sound of the th as in thy is represented by 
the light consonant stem; the harder sound 
as in thigh, by the heavy sign. As a matter. 
of fact, this variation in the sound of th is 
unimportant in the practical writing of short- 
hand. The student should familiarize him- 
self to some extent with the distinction, but 
in every case he will find that the legibility 
of his notes remains the same whether the 
stem for th be light or heavy in any particu- 
lar word. The distinction of the two stems 
becomes important only when they are made 
to serve in connection with word signs, 
those special convenient forms to which we 
shall subsequently give much attention. 

The total of the curved stems, following 
their order in the alphabet, may now be 
considered: 
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The student should practise the writing 
of these curved stems, both the light and 
the heavy forms, until they are perfectly 
familiar. He must remember that m and /, 
n and ng are written from left to right, and 
that all the others are written downward. 
He should postpone until later, as has been 
suggested, any practise of sb and / with an 
upward stroke. 

It will be observed that there is a curved 
stem for 7 as well as the straight sign, al- 
ready studied. These two signs are not in- 
dicative of different sounds; either stands 
for the consonant, and the variation has to 
do simply with convenience in writing. Ex- 
planations concerning the uses of both con- 
sonant signs will be found further on. 

An example of spelling by sound — that 
is by the phonetic method —is afforded by 
the shaded sign which is used for zh. 


Bs 
zh 


The letter s is used to represent this sound, 
among others, in our ordinary writing of the 
language. In writing shorthand, however, 
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we use the special sign to represent the con- 
sonantal sound of z. An example of a word 
containing this sound is pleasure. Here, the 
sound is represented by s, but in our phonetic 
spelling the consonant-outline of the word is 
plzhbr. The French use 7 for this sound, as 
in the word, jour, which is pronounced zboor, 
with the sound of the oo in fool; or by the 
soft g as in general, which is pronounced 
zheneral. 

Similarly, sb is employed in_ phonetic 
spelling in place of s, when this is required, in 
order to represent the sound accurately. 
This consonant stem, as has already been 
learned, is identical with that for zh, except 
that it is drawn lightly instead of heavily. 


we 
sh 


The familiar word sure affords a familiar 
illustration in ordinary spelling of s standing 
for the sound of sh. In the phonetic spelling 
the word begins with the consonant stem sh. 

The student should not waste time in try- 
ing to discover subtle differences between 
the common spelling of words and _ their 
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pronunciation. It is enough that he should 
observe obvious variations and seek to follow 
the phonetic spelling. Thus, in connection 
with the two signs for sh and zh, very little, 
if any, harm will be done if he uses them 
interchangeably. For example, the outline 
plsbr would doubtless be as readily legible 
to him as the outline p/zhr. But he should 
use great care at all times to follow faithfully 
the general principles of phonetic spelling. 
The s stem, to refer again to the example 
given above, should never be used in writing 
the word sure. But the matter of such de- 
tails will be fully considered in another 
place. 

After the student has familiarized himself 
with the curved consonant stems, he should 
continue his practise by writing them in 
connection with the straight stems, in order 
thus to attain facility with all the characters 
that serve to represent the consonant sounds. 


p b Lett os ee 
LOOP ONG 
g Paay th) ath 
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ee Ap 
sh zh m h 
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THE VOWEL SOUNDS 


Ir now becomes necessary for the student to 
learn the phonetic system of writing the 
vowel sounds. It is simpler not to attempt 
fine distinctions in classifying such sounds. 
For shorthand, no more knowledge is re- 
quired as to divergencies between vowels 
and diphthongs than in ordinary writing. 
The important thing is to master the signs 
themselves, which are actually more numer- 
ous then the vowels to which the student 
has been accustomed. This results from the 
fact that in our English language each of the 
letters is compelled to represent several quite 
different vowel sounds. Thus, a is given no 
less than four different pronunciations: @ as 
in ale, d as in ab, qa as in all, and @ as in at. 
There are two sounds for e: é@ as in eve, and 
€ as in met. Similarly, 7 has the long and 
the short sounds: 7 as in I, the pronoun of 
the first person, which is too often on our 
lips, and 7 as in pin. So, too, 6 as in note, 
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6 as in dog; a as in brute, % as in up; 00 as 
in fool, 06 as in foot. The increase in the 
number of signs over those used in ordinary 
writing is somewhat reduced by the use of 
a single character in shorthand for diph- 
thongs which are represented in English by 
the junction of two vowels. The letters w 
and y are really always vowel sounds. The 
value of w is exactly that of the 66 in fool; 
y is the equivalent of the short z in pin. It 
is, however, more convenient often to re- 
gard these two letters as consonants in our 
language, when they stand at the beginning 
of syllables, and the same use is followed in 
shorthand. It is for this reason that the 
list of consonant stems already given has 
included w and y. In the list of vowels to 
be considered forthwith, these letters do not 
appéar, since their places are supplied re- 
spectively by the long sound of oo and the 
short sound of 1. 

The vowel sounds are represented by dots 
and dashes and a tiny angle formed by the 
junction of two dashes, which has its point 
in any one of four different directions. 

Let us first examine the letter a as used 
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in shorthand, which has the largest number 
of different sounds, each with its own indi- 
vidual sign. 

Both dot and dash are employed. But the 
dot and dash are used also to represent other 
vowel sounds. We must write not only the 
dot or dash, but we must write it in a cer-. 
tain position in reference to the consonant 
stem with which it is associated. There are 
three such positions for every vowel sound: 
namely, the first, the second, the third. This 
is best illustrated by considering the heavy 
dot that stands for d, as in ah. This dot is 
written in the first position. The exact 
manner is shown by placing it alongside an 
imaginary consonant stem. 


a 
| 
a 

This dot, representing 4d, like the a@ in 
father, is in the first position. That is to 
say, it is written at the beginning of the 
consonant stem indicated beside it. Such 
a stem is drawn downward; it is begun at 
the top. Therefore, the vowel placed by 
the top is in the first position. Placed on 
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the left as here, its sound would precede that 
of the consonant. Were it placed in the 
corresponding position to the right of the 
stem, its sound would follow that of the con- 
sonant, but it would still be in the first posi- 
tion, and it would still be &, as in ab. 


= 


For the next sound of a, which will be 
long, as in the word fate, the heavy dot is 
put in the second position — that is to say, 
it is written opposite the middle of the con- 
sonant stem, on either side, according to 
whether its sound precedes that of the con- 
sonant, or follows it. 


Peeretrrry 


a a 
For the short sound of a, as in cat, a light 
dot in the first position is employed. 
| [ 
a a 
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For the broad sound of a, as in fall, a 
heavy dash is used, written in the first posi- 
tion alongside the consonant stem. 

i 
a al 

In similar fashion the long sound of e, as 
in eve is a heavy dot in the third position 
—that is to say, placed at the foot of the 
consonant stem. 

E 
eo te 
e é 

The short sound of ¢ as in pet, is shown by 

a light dot in the second position. 


3 
i 


- 
CDC wsedres ersen 


é 
Long o, as in roll, is a heavy dash in the 
second position. 


H : 


=; fo 


O 10) 


Short 0, as in not, is a light dash in the first 
position. 
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5 3 
The long oo as in fool, is a heavy dash in 


the third position. 


4 [ 


00 00 


The short 00, as in foot, is a light dash in 

the third position. é 
i I 

60 00 

We have next to consider the short form 
of the vowels 7 and wu. These are given pre- 
cedence over the long forms in making out 
our list for the reason that the short sounds 
of these two letters are written by a dot 
and a dash respectively, while the long 
sounds are given an angular symbol, to be 
described later. 

The short sound of 7, as in in, is shown 
by a light dot in the third position. 


| | 
. i. 
i 
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The short , as in cup, is written by a light 
dash in the second position. 


cc % ee owe wen at 
¢ 


In addition to the dots and dashes thus far 
employed, there are four other vowel signs, for 
the long 7, 07 or oy, ow and the long u. This 
sign is simply the angle formed by the union 
of two dashes, which has its point up or 
down, or to the right or the left. 

The long sound of 7, as in the pronoun I, 
has the point of this symbol downward, and 
the sign is written in the first position. 

iy 
J o 
1 

The sound of 07 or oy, as in toil or boy, has 

exactly the same character, written in the 


same position, but with the points upward. 
A 


mee 


Ce renner* 


ol ol 
The sound of ow, as in the word cow, 
which is also found with a different spelling 
in other words, such as bough, is written 
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with the same character, but now placed in 
the third position, and with its point to the 


oe es 


ERRATA 


he longhand under the first two illustrations 
should read ‘‘ow”’ instead of i. 


2i ‘= 


a a 
With this preparation, we may safely pro- 
ceed to set down all the vowel sounds in 
regular order. We have first the heavy dots 
in the three positions, as follows: 

“of my 
yi ‘ey s 

a a 


Similarly, the light dots are: 


in iB ve 


eee 
Maret eee 


v 


a 


The heavy dashes are: 


a oa at 
i 3 ie i= ° i 
t 


a 


re) 
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The light dashes are: 


$ 
; 
4 


re) ti 00 


The angles are: 


ae atl 1 | \ i 
it | oe he iH ee 
i ol ow u 


For convenience, we now set down the 
table of vowel sounds in its entirety, making 
it more compact by writing the character in 
each case on only one side of an imaginary 
stem. 


| ut 1 i } 
1 3 
| ei ‘ j . 
4 a e a é i 
H H oy : ; a 
a } 0O 5 ti fare) 
Vv “i , ; 
j i 
‘ Pt >} 
i ol Ow i 


The student should at once master these 
vowel signs. 


In writing the dots in connection with 
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curved stems, the method is exactly the same 
as for the straight consonants. For all the 
curves, except those in a horizontal line, the 
dots for the first position are written at the 
top where the curved line begins; the dots 
for the second position, at the middle; for 
the third position, at the end. They are, of 
course, written on either side, according as 
the vowel sound precedes, or follows, the 
consonant. 

For both the curves in a horizontal line 
and the horizontal straight stems, the posi- 
tion of either dots or dashes is regulated by 
the point at which the consonant character 
begins. This point is always the left end of 
the symbol, since both straight lines and 
curves are drawn from left to right. There- 
fore, the first position is at the beginning of 
the line, which is the left end; the second 
position is in the middle; the third position 
is at the end of the line, which is on the 
right. The vowel sign when it precedes the 
consonant is written above such horizontal 
lines, whether they are straight or curved; 
when it follows the consonant, it is written 
below. Examples are as follows: 
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~~ / 


~~ 
am may mé éj (edge) 


a 


In writing the four angles for 7, 07, ow and 
a, the point for each sign is always written 
in exactly the same direction, downward or 
upward, or to left, or to right, and this is so 
whatever the stem with which it is asso- 
ciated. In reference to the dashes, however, 
the fact is otherwise. The dash must al- 
ways be drawn at a right angle to the line of 
the consonant stem, whether that stem be 
straight or curved, or whether it be verti- 
cal, or slanting, or horizontal. This rule 
applies for both light and heavy dashes in 
all three positions. 


vi ~ te 
pa (paw) ja (aw) ok (oak) ~— go 


cs VY YW & 
ma (maw) on no tho (though) 
It must be observed that the rule for writ- 
ing vowel signs at the beginning of stems 
for the first position, at the middle for the 
second position, and at the end for the third 
position, is applied also in the case of the 
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straight 7, which is drawn upward instead 
of downward, and in the case of sh when it 
is drawn upward, and in the case of /, which 
may be drawn upward or downward in the 
manner to be described further on. This 
might easily lead to confusion, were either 
the / or sh to be written upward when 
standing alone, since it would be impossible 
to know whether a vowel was in the first 
or the third position. The second position 
would be the same whether the stroke was 
made upward or downward. But the first 
place for the vowel with sh drawn downward 
becomes the third place when the consonant 
sign is written upward, and the like am- 
biguity occurs in connection with J. As for 
the straight 7, however, there is not much 
likelihood of a mistake, which could only 
come from writing it so carelessly as to cause 
its being taken for ch. The student need 
not practise at this time any writing of 
vowel sounds with the upward sh and /. But 
he should familiarize himself with the vowels 
as associated with the straight r. 


ra (raw) _—‘ro (roe) ra (ray) row. 
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When more than one vowel sound occur 
together without a consonant between, they 
are separated slightly in writing. 

“+ 


édn (aeon) 


From the knowledge thus far acquired, 
the student should be able now to proceed 
with practise in the writing of words in 
shorthand. He must content himself for the 
present with the full form of each word, first 
separating it into its various syllables, if 
there be more than one and determining the 
phonetic spelling. He is then to set down 
the word in the shorthand symbols. All of the 
consonants are written at the outset, con- 
tinuing from the first to the second, and so 
on, without taking the pencil from the paper. 


Thus: 
A 


nbrhd 


We have here the full consonant outline 
for the word neighborhood. ‘The vowels are 
next added according to the phonetic spelling: 
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a 


4 
naboérh dod (neighborhood) 


The procedure would be similar for writ- 
ing any desired word, though, of course, in 
practical shorthand such cumbersome forms 
are not employed. In the change from the 
ordinary spelling to the phonetic, care must 
be exercised, and some of the particular 
points most important will be considered 
under another heading. 

No difficulty is encountered in the repeti- 
tion of similar straight stems, such as the 
doubled consonants, pp, bb, chch, 77, kk and 
gg, or any combination of these —for ex- 
ample, pb, jch, etc. The length of the line 
is simply doubled. Either half of the length 
is shaded, or the whole length, or no part, 
according to the requirements for the partic- 
ular stems represented. 


Bey of 


pp pb jch gg 


A reasonable discretion is permitted in 
the placing of vowel signs between the con- 
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sonant stems. As a rule, the student should 
write the vowel sign immediately after the 
preceding consonant stem, rather than next 
to the stem that follows. The two forms 
are illustrated here, the first with the dash 
for the vowel properly placed, and the second 


with the vowel sign improperly placed: 


TC_rN er 


hom (home) hom (home) 

It will be observed that while the first of 
the two forms above is to be preferred, the 
other is equally legible. The student should 
cultivate the habit of writing the vowel sign 
close to the stem preceding it, but, as was 
suggested at the beginning of the paragraph, 
he must apply this principle with discretion, 
and the rule should be broken whenever 
greater clearness may be thus secured. It 
happens oftentimes that a certain junction 
of consonant stems is such as to render un- 
certain the position of a vowel sign placed 
there. Consider the three words: psalm, 
same and seem, as written in shorthand: 


BN a ey pe 
sam (psalm) sim (same) sém (seem) 
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Just as the vowel signs are written in three 
different positions in reference to the conso- 
nant stems, so also those stems themselves 
are written in three different positions in 
reference to the ruled line of the paper. 
Hitherto, ruled paper has not been required, 
but from this point, the student should pro- 
vide himself with it for all practise, using 
a sort with wide spaces between the lines. 
But, later on, when the method of writing 
words in the three positions has been mas- 
tered he will find that writing on unruled 
paper will trouble him little, if at all, since 
he will readily place the word outlines with 
reference to an imaginary line. Indeed, 
many expert writers come to prefer an un- 
ruled paper. 

The three positions are most simply il- 
lustrated in connection with the straight 
stems. In the examples here given, it will 
be seen that the consonant is written in each 
case as indicated by the vowel sign. When 
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the vowel is one in the first position, the 
stem also is written in the first position; for 
the second position vowel, the stem is in the 
second position; for the third position vowel, 
the stem is in the third position. Stems in | 
the first position are written above the line. 
The straight stems are so drawn as to end 
at a distance of about half their own length 
above the line. In the second position, 
they reach to the line. In the third position, 
they are drawn through the line, which is 
thus made to bisect them. 
The three positions: 


at at (ate) ét (eat) 
Ist 2nd 3rd 


The same method is employed in writing 
the curved stems. 


dv (of) fo (foe) fe (fee) 
Ist 2nd 3rd. 


The following are examples of the manner 
in which horizontal stems are placed: 
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i —___,— 


ka (caw) dk (oak) ke (key) 


Ist 2nd 3rd 
india N 
— oo 
ma ma (may) mé 
Ist 2nd 3rd 


Where there are more than one stem in the 
outline of a word, the first stem only is con- 
sidered in reference to the position; the 
others do not count. Thus, with the word 
bat, the word is described as being in the 
first position because the 4 stem is so written. 
The fact that the ¢ stem follows in the third 
position makes no difference. 

bat. 

The position for word signs when they 
contain more than a single syllable is de- 
termined by the accented syllable. Accord- 
ing as the vowel sign for this syllable has 
the first, second, or third position, so has 
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the outline of the word as a whole. The 
positions of vowel signs for unaccented syl- 
lables do not count. For example, the } 
and ¢ of bat are repeated in the outline 
for the word bottom, with m added. The 
vowel sound of 0, like the a in bat, is written 
in the first position, and since this o is the 
vowel of the accented syllable the word 
takes the first position. 


C4 


bétim (bottom) 


The student will observe that in the writ- 
ing of this word in shorthand, only one ¢ is 
employed, instead of two as for the ordinary 
spelling. The two are required merely to 
indicate a short sound of the o that precedes 
them. But in phonetic spelling the parti- 
cular vowel sign is exclusively for this short 
sound of the o, so that there can be no am- 
biguity as to the pronunciation, although 
only one consonant follows it, instead of two. 
In fact, it may be stated as a rule of short- 
hand, that consonant stems without a vowel 
between are never doubled. The excep- 
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tions are so rare that it is unnecessary to 
give them any attention whatsoever. A 
moment’s reflection here will show the vast 
gain thus immediately secured by the pho- 
netic system, since our written language, as 
it is commonly used, abounds in doubled let- 
ters. The number of such letters is cut 
exactly in half by shorthand. Of course, a 
like saving is accomplished in connection 
with the vowels, since the many combina- 
tions of these to represent a single sound 
are rendered phonetically by one sign. 

In determining the position of word out- 
lines, the student should always bear in 
mind the fact that only the accented syl- 
lable is to be considered in this connection, 
even though another syllable may seem per- 
haps equally important. In such a word 
as aware, the short sound of a in the second 
syllable gives position to the outline. And 
this is so in spite of the fact that the long 
sound of a at the beginning of the word is 
particularly impressive. Because the ac- 
cented syllable has the sound of 4, the word 
must be written in the first position, that of 
the ¢ sign, rather than thus for 4: 
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awar (aware) 

It is necessary to note the distinctions 
that are made in the use of certain con- 
sonant stems where variations are possible. 
Such stems are the two forms of the letter 
r, the curved and the straight, and the signs 
for sh and /, which may be written either 
downward or upward, according to circum- 
stances. 

The curved form of 7 should be employed 
when 7 follows an initial vowel. The word 
army offers an example: 

a= 
armi (army) 

The straight form of 7, which is written 
upward, should be employed in words where 
it is the final consonant followed by a vowel 
sound. The word bear might be written 
with the curved 7, but the word berry, should 
be written with the straight 7. Thus: 


a Ne 


bar (bear) béri (berry) 
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Either of the two forms for r may be used 
at will, except as thus indicated. The stu- 
dent will soon decide for himself which stem 
is to be preferred for the convenient and 
clear writing of any particular outline. 

The sign for Z is written downward when 
it is the first consonant in a word, with an 
initial vowel preceding it. It should be writ- 
ten upward when it is the final consonant 
of a word, with a vowel following it. Thus: 


alarm tali (tally) 


Either form may be used under other 
circumstances as convenient. 

The stem sh, which also is written either 
downward or upward, should be similarly 
restricted in its use for the sake of clearness. 
When it follows the opening vowel sound of 
a word, it should be written downward, but 
it should be written upward when followed 
by a vowel at the end of a word. Thus: 


isha (issue) mushi (mushy) 


faze) 
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It is obvious that / or sh when standing 
alone must be written downward, since 
otherwise there would be confusion as to 
the first and third positions for vowel sounds. 

The student should be industrious now 
in practising the formation of consonant 
outlines for words, writing these carefully 
in the position indicated by the accented 
syllable whether the first, the second or the 
third, writing the first consonant stem above 
the line, or on the line, or lower, in the 
manner already described, and then filling 
in all the vowel signs. Later on, a great 
part of such vowel signs will be omitted, 
but for the present they should be carefully 
inserted, since it is only by such practise 
that the necessary familiarity with them is 
to be attained. This familiarity must reach 
to an extent that makes the operation al- 
most entirely a mechanical one, requiring 
as little conscious thought as the writing of 
the vowels in the ordinary script. 

Likewise, too, the practise in setting down 
an endless variety of word outlines in con- 
sonant stems is essential, since thus, and 
thus only, eye and hand and brain are 
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trained to develop that ease in the forma- 
tion that is a vital necessity to the stenog- 
trapher. By tracing every possible com- 
bination of the consonant stems, facility is 
acquired so great that, as the brain thinks 
of any particular combination, the hand is 
able to reproduce it on paper instantly. 

The student need have no fear in attempt- 
ing to write any word that may come into 
his mind. He should have no great concern 
over his mistakes, which will be many. 
But he must watch closely for his mistakes. 
He must not only write, but he must read 
and reread what he has written, and correct 
every error that he detects. 

He may busy himself with making copies 
in shorthand of any bits of verse or prose 
which he may chance to have in memory. 
It is good discipline to write a particular 
passage not merely once, but many times, 
striving at each repetition to fashion the 
characters more easily, more distinctly, more 
exactly. 

Always, avoid any attempt at _ haste. 
Speed will come with practise, but it cannot 
be forced. Hurrying means slovenly forma- 
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tion of characters, and illegible notes. The 
aim at the outset must be solely for perfect 
shaping of every character. When the habit 
of this exact fashion has been thoroughly es- 
tablished, then speed will develop, seemingly 
of itself, a speed requiring no straining ef- 
fort, yet absolutely efficient. ... And that 
is the speed worth while. 
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Ir is essential in the writing of shorthand 
that one should familiarize himself with the 
phonetic spelling as contrasted with that to 
which he has been accustomed. This is ab- 
solutely necessary because the entire struc- 
ture of the shorthand system rests upon the 
foundation of a spelling by sound. The 
various symbols for consonants and vowels 
alike do but form the superstructure upon 
this foundation. 

The student must at once seek to accustom 
himself to this new principle in spelling, and 
to make it his own so thoroughly that he 
shall presently formulate the phonetic spell- 
ing of each word without conscious effort, 
being thus enabled to interpret it by sound 
automatically. He must learn to do this at 
the very outset, if he would write shorthand. 

The first task is to get rid of sole depend- 
ence on the eye for guidance in spelling. 
We are accustomed in ordinary writing to 
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seeing on the printed page various different 
combinations of vowels representing the same 
sound, to seeing consonants likewise inter- 
changeably employed. Now, in shorthand, 
such variations are not permissible. There 
is a distinct sign for each vowel sound, and 
that particular sign must be written on every 
occasion when the sound occurs, no matter 
how the ordinary spelling may vary. For 
example, the sound of f in the ordinary 
spelling is often indicated by p/, as in the 
word philosopher. This word contains pb 
used twice for the sound of f. In shorthand 
the stem f is used in each case. And so of 
every word in the language: the stem f is 
employed instead of ph, which serves so often 
as a substitute in the ordinary spelling. 
Often, in the writing of shorthand, we 
find that words that are spelled alike in 
longhand, must be given various forms be- 
cause as differently pronounced they have 
different meanings, and therefore they are 
spelled in various ways phonetically. We 
have an example in the word row, which re- 
mains the same whether it refers to the 
propulsion of a boat with oars or to a fight. 
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But the shorthand writer spells the word in 
the first significance 76, and in the second 
with the vowel sign for the diphthong ow 
following the 7 stem. Where there is such 
a combination as ough, which is variously 
pronounced, the stenographer spells the in- 
dividual word in each case according to the 
manner in which the ough is sounded. He 
must not be led astray by the habit of his 
eye in reading the printed page. If the 
word is cough, he spells it kof; if through, he 
spells it thra; if enough, he spells it enuf; if 
bough, he spells it bow. 

The student must be careful in noting 
that w and y never have the value of con- 
sonants when they occur at the end of a 
word. The consonant stems for these letters 
are never written in such a case. The effect 
of the w thus placed is on the vowel preced- 
ing it, and the phonetic sign for the vowel 
sound is used. The y, thus placed at the 
end of a word, has the sound of the short 7 
in pin, and is represented by the vowel sign 
for this particular sound. 

The fact must be borne in mind con- 
stantly that, as has already been pointed out, 
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the same consonant is not repeated without 
an intervening vowel sound. Such words as 
bagged, nagged, lagged, shall, will, all, purr, 
are spelled phonetically bdagd, ndgd, ldgd, 
shal, wil, al, pir. 

Special care must be given to the fact that 
in the ordinary alphabet the three con- 
sonants c, g and x have no _ individual 
sounds belonging to them. The letter c 
stands sometimes to represent the sound of 
k, sometimes the sound of s, sometimes the 
sound of z, sometimes the sound of sh. It 
is thus variously used in such words as come, 
cease, suffice, official. ‘These would be written 
in shorthand: kim, sés, sufiz, ofishadl. 

The letter g invariably has the sound of 
k. The letter x has the sound commonly 
of ks, and in proper names the sound of z, 
as in Xerxes. This one name _ illustrates 
both sounds of the x. Its substitution for 
ks is familiar especially in the prefix ex. 
In shorthand, this must be written always 
with ks in place of the x, as in the word 
express: é&kspreés. 

Care must be taken to distinguish in 
phonetic spelling between the sounds of s 
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and z, which in the ordinary spelling are © 
both often represented by the letter s. For 
example, the stem z should be used for the 
sound of s in the verb rise, riz. 

Of course, in phonetic spelling, all silent 
letters are omitted. A little study here will 
reveal the immense economy of labor in 
writing that is thus secured. In shorthand, 
for example, the two words seen and scene 
are written exactly the same, sén. Such 
words as catch and scratch are written re- 
spectively: kdch and skréch. Such words 
as pneumonia, catalogue, debt, shock, coign, 
are written in shorthand: namonid, kéatalég, 
dét, shok, koin. Similarly, silent letters, 
whether consonants or vowels, must un- 
failingly be omitted. Perhaps the most 
common single instance is the mute ¢ at the 
end of a great number of words, which 
serves to indicate the long sound of a pre- 
ceding vowel, as in the word hate. Without 
the final ¢, bate would be confused with hat 
both in meaning and pronunciation. But 
in shorthand, the mute ¢ is unnecessary, be- 
cause the use of distinct vowel signs for the 
different sounds of a renders confusion im- 
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possible: at, bat. Other examples of the 
mute ¢ that must be omitted in phonetic 
spelling are the words: cone, fate, move, 
heave, breathe, ripe, sere, mete, flute; which 
would be written in shorthand respectively: 
kon, fat, moov, bev, breth, rip, sér, met, fiat. 
The student should not permit himself to 
make this matter of phonetic spelling too 
onerous a task. The device serves the prime 
purpose of convenience. Its use is to sim- 
plify writing. The student must strive to 
master the principles involved, but he must 
not permit himself to go wandering into 
mazes of unnecessary refinements concern- 
ing exact pronunciation and its interpreta- 
tion through spelling by sound. Most tea- 
chers of shorthand err in insisting overmuch 
on their individual ideas as essential to the 
student’s method. This is wrong, for the 
reason that the sole object is brief and clear 
writing. Too much attention to unimpor- 
tant details is not only useless, but it is 
actually harmful. Thus, it is true that the 
spelling thru does not give the right pro- 
nunciation of the word through. But, while 
this is true, it is close enough for the pur- 
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poses of shorthand. Moreover, its meaning 
thus written would be clearer to most per- 
sons than if it were to be written throo, 
which better represents the precise pronun- 
ciation. All that class of words may be 
safely written with the sign for a as repre- 
senting the vowel sound. 

Similarly, it is a fact that in the word ink 
the sounds exactly presented require ingk, 
but the spelling ink is sufficiently close for 
all purposes, and its effect is to make both 
the writing and the reading of the word 
simple and accurate. The student will have 
little difficulty in accustoming himself to 
the spelling distinkt for the word distinct. 
That spelling is satisfactory, and is much 
more readily adopted than the spelling 
distingkt. The like holds true of all similar 
words. 

To a great extent, the student may follow 
the suggestion given by the spelling to which 
he has been accustomed, in connection with 
vowel sounds. This is especially applicable 
concerning the vowels of unaccented sylla- 
bles. In such a word as dominion, for 
example, the ordinary pronunciation gives to 
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the final vowel the sound of short uw. But 
the student may quite properly write it with. 
the sign for 6, as would naturally be sug- 
gested to him by the spelling. So, too, such 
a word as again may be written by him 
dgan, as is suggested by the spelling, al- 
though it is not strictly an interpretation 
of the pronunciation. 

In short, the student should not distress 
himself unduly over subtleties. Thus, in the 
word suffice, to which reference has been 
made above, the c is properly pronounced 
with the sound of z. But it is quite possible 
that the student himself has been accustomed 
to pronounce the c in this word with the 
sound of s. Indeed, it is quite possible that, 
when he shall have acquired skill as a stenog- 
rapher, he will report verbatim the speech 
of some great orator who also pronounces 
this c with the sound of s. If such is the 
habit of the student, he need not worry over 
it, or try to correct himself or the orator of 
the future. It is enough if he writes the 
word, as he hears it and understands it, so 
simply and clearly that afterward he may 
read it. 
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Similarly, as to the two forms of th, he is 
not required to consider the distinction very 
carefully. If is true that thy and thigh have 
different sounds for the th. The consonant 
stem in shorthand is light for the one and 
heavy for the other. The softer sound in 
thy is unshaded, and the harsher sound in 
thigh is made heavy. But there is hardly 
a possibility of confusion in any word, which- 
ever form of the th is used. In such words 
as breath and breathe, which illustrate the 
two sounds of th, the position of the words 
as they are written in shorthand would 
distinguish them, even were the wrong th 
sign’ used. The student should, of course, 
make an effort toward a reasonable profi- 
ciency in the matter of phonetic spelling, 
but he should by no means exhaust himself 
in efforts to acquire a totally new learning. 
As a general thing, he may rest content with 
his own pronunciation of words, and make it 
the basis of his phonetic spelling. Between 
his individual style of speech and the sug- 
gestions afforded by the ordinary spelling, he 
will as a rule reach a form that approaches 
exactness sufficiently for his purposes. 
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Particular attention has been given to this 
subject because the student is prone to dis- 
couragement at the outset over this matter 
of phonetic spelling. He must remember 
always not to magnify the task. Small 
beginnings are sufficient. Indeed, the changes 
in spelling should never be carried too far, 
should never exceed the simple require- 
ments of a plain written presentation of the 
sound as made familiar in ordinary speech. 

The student may wonder that no exer- 
cises are provided for him at this point. 
The omission is deliberate, and for his own 
advantage. He should practise with great 
industry the writing of words and sentences 
in the shorthand characters, according to 
the directions previously given. But it is 
better in this connection that he should de- 
pend entirely upon his own ingenuity and 
resourcefulness. The method has been suffi- 
ciently illustrated in the examples hitherto 
provided, and the alphabet in the frontis- 
piece is at hand to refresh his memory until 
such time as he shall have mastered the 
various characters. The use of a set copy 
in this period of his development would 
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not be beneficial. On the contrary, its effect 
would be rather harmful. Inevitably, the 
student in his practise would repeat the 
various word outlines numberless times. It 
would result from this that those particular 
outlines would become fixed in his memory. 

And they would be a nuisance, a 
hindrance to his progress, since they would 
have to be unlearned. 

For we are now to consider certain sym- 
bols of vital importance in shorthand, which 
serve as substitutes for the consonant stems 
themselves so constantly that only after he 
has gained a thorough knowledge of them 
is the student properly equipped to begin a 
vocabulary of fixed forms for words. 
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Tue French declare that English is a hissing 
language. This is because to their unac- 
customed ears the sound of s seems constant. 
And indeed the sibilant is employed so fre- 
quently that its trail runs through our 
speech as that of the serpent, which its form 
suggests. 

Now, this constant recurrence of the letter 
makes it necessary to devise for it in short- 
hand a symbol the most compact possible. 
The ancient mystics took the serpent and 
put its tail in its mouth to make a circle, 
the sign of eternity. In phonography, we 
do just that with our particular serpent, 
the letter s. We shift its spiral into a circle, 
and reduce it to the tiniest possible size, so 
that it is next to no trouble to write, and 
may easily be tucked into any desired place. 

This small circle may be used anywhere 
in place of the consonant stem, unless at the 
opening of a word it follows an important 
vowel sound. The circle is written as small 
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as is consistent with perfect legibility. Like 


this: 
fe} 
S. 


This circle may be written at the beginning 
of any consonant stem, whether straight or 
curved, or at the end of such a stem. At 
the beginning of a straight stem it is written 
on the right side, being formed first and 
continuing without break into the line of the 
stem. Of course, for the straight r it is 
written similarly first on the upper side. 
For a curved stem the circle is written first 
on the concave side. At the end of the 
straight stems also, the circle is written on 
the right side, or on the upper side of the 
straight r. It is written at the end of curved 
stems on the concave side. In all cases, the 
s and the accompanying consonant stem are 
written together without taking pencil from 
paper. When the s is at the beginning of 
the consonant stem it is read before it, 
without any vowel sound intervening. When 
it is at the end of the consonant stem, it is 
read after it, without any vowel sound in- 
tervening. Thus: 
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Si aa gear 


spil(1) spil(I)s sim(e) mas (mace) 


It must be remembered that the circle is 
not to follow an initial accented vowel, since 
this symbol offers no opportunity for placing 
the vowel signs in the three positions. For 
words of this character the stem for s must 
be used. For example, the word asp would 
be written, not by means of the s combined 
with » as in the word outline shown above, 
but by the stem s, with the vowel sign for 
the short a in its proper position. 


asp 

When the circle comes between two joined 
stems, if these are straight stems written in 
the same direction, it is at the end of the 
first stem on the right, and the stroke is 
continued from the circle into the second 
stem; when the two straight stems make 
an angle, it is written outside this angle; 
when the two stems are a straight and a 
curved, it is written on the inner side at the 
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beginning of the curved stem, and this man- 
ner is followed whether the curve or the 
straight stem comes first; between curved 
stems, it is written on the inner side of the 
first stem, at its end, except that in a few 
instances it may be written on the outer 
side of the first circle, in order to secure an 
easier outline. The general principle in- 
volved is that the circle should be written 
at the end of the first character, just as if 
it stood alone, except when the junction of 
two stems forms an angle, when it is to be 
written on the outside of that angle. The 
following examples illustrate the circle in 
connection with the various combinations of 
consonant stems. 


psp tsk tsl msl msf fs] 


The student should note that the s at the 
beginning of a stem is read first, and then 
any vowels that precede the stem, then the 
stem itself and after it any following vowel 
and finally an s at the end. For example. 
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x 
@ 
siipds 00 


This stem must be used when vowels are 
to be written: 


) ? 
Si siéns 

The circle in combination with the s stem 
may be either first or last. 


For example: 
sés sés 
This circle may be used for z, just as it is 
tof, /s. 


Thus the word pies, which ends 
phonetically with the sound of z, is written: 


piz 
The word poison, which similarly has the 
sound of z, is written: 
we 
poizun 
Similarly, two s’s may be represented by a 


large circle when only a short vowel sound 
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occurs between them, and this convenience 
may be employed even when the interven- 
ing vowel sound is that of the accented syl- 
lable. There is little likelihood of ambiguity 
in such cases. An example of such use of 
the large circle for an accented syllable is 
afforded by the word necessity. 

<p 

nssiti. 

It will be observed that the word form is 
sufficiently clear with the ¢ of the first syl- 
lable also omitted. 

The large circle is used to advantage in a 
large class of words. 


péss (pieces) mass (masses) sstém (system) 


The large circle for ss may be followed 
by a small circle for s, made with a continu- 
ation of the same stroke in this manner. 


—O 


eksss (excesses) 
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Very often the combination st precedes 
another consonant. Just as an s at the be- 
ginning or end of a word may be represented 
by the small circle, so the st may be written 
before the consonant stem that follows by 
means of a small loop. This loop is written 
exactly after the manner already described 
in connection with the circle. It is written 
on the right side of the straight strokes or 
on the upper side of the straight 7, either at 
the beginning or the end of the stem, and 
on the inner side of the curved lines. Also 
similarly to the circle, it may be written in 
the middle of words, but in such case it is 
always written, as just directed, along the 
first stem, the second stem following from 
the end of the loop. The loop is, therefore, 
never formed outside the angle caused by 
the joining of two stems, although the circle 
is thus regularly placed. The following ex- 
amples show the use of the loop for st at the 
beginning of words, at the end and in the 
middle. 
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ae dist stéam mist ee 


In exactly the same manner, the com- 
bination of consonants str may be attached 
to any stem either at the beginning or the 
end. The addition of the 7 to st is shown 
by making the loop larger. The principles 
governing the formation of this symbol are 
exactly the same as for the loop st. The 
following words show the manner in which 
this abbreviation is employed: 


ee. 
strém strap mastr 
distr listrn (listerine) 


The circle for s may be added to the loops, 
whether they are large or small, and even 
the large circle for ss may be added. Thus 
such a word as mistresses might be con- 
veniently formed in this wise: 


xe. 


mistrss 
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The student should give considerable time 
to familiarizing himself with these loops, so 
that he may be able to avail himself of them 
instantly in every word where such combina- 
tions of consonants occur. To this end, he 
should devote a considerable amount of 
study to analyzing words with the idea of 
noting particularly such ones as contain st 
or str thus in sequence. Without this special 
practise, he will find himself repeatedly writ- 
ing the letters when they occur together by 
means of their stems, instead of by their 
loops. He must cultivate the habit of em- 
ploying the loops, and the circles as well, on 
all possible occasions, since thus a vast 
economy is secured in writing. 

The student should note also that the loop 
for st may be regularly written to represent 
the sound of zd. This sound is found par- 
ticularly in the past tense and past participle 
of many verbs, and a considerable saving 
results from use of the loop. 


razd amazd dazd pope hazd 
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Aw additional abbreviation of great import- 
ance is secured by the use of various curves 
at the beginning or end of the consonant 
stems. These are called hooks. At the 
outset, we shall consider the hooks placed at 
the beginning of stems. 

The first to be considered is a hook for / 
in connection with the straight stems, written 
at the beginning. This character is truly a 
hook, as shown here: 


tl 


This hook may be written to any of the 
straight stems, being placed at the beginning 
on the right side as is the circle s, or on the 
upper side of the straight 7. But, unlike 
the s, it is not read before the consonant 
stem with which it is associated. On the 
contrary, it is read after the accompanying 
consonant. Thus, the form shown above 
is read #/:— it is not /t. In our language, 
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there are almost innumerable words having 
the liquid / following some other consonant, 
and in a great proportion of these the hook 
may be used to advantage. It may be 
formed with a consonant at the end of a 
word or in the middle, as well as at the be- 
ginning. Examples of the 7 hook are: 


= . : ah: 
pla kla bla repli 
glot invagl (inveigle) 


This / hook may also be written as desired 
in connection with curved stems. It is 
formed simply by writing the hook at the 
beginning of the curve, taking care to give 
the hook ample size. The manner of mak- 
ing the hook with a curved stem is shown 
by the shorthand form of the word flame: 


( J 
flam. 
The student will not find much occasion 


to use the 7 hook on curved stems for the 
present. But later on, he will find it ex- 
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tremely useful in writing words containing 
a curved stem followed by a vowel and J, 
for which the hook is used, the vowel being 
omitted. The word female offers an example. 


ln 


fml 


A hook is used also for the letter r follow- 
ing another consonant, which is a combina- 
tion constantly recurring in our language. 
This hook for the straight stems is formed 
exactly as is the 7 hook, except that it is 
placed on the other side of the stem, that is, 
on the left side. Like the J, the 7 also is 
read after the accompanying consonant. 
For the straight 7, the hook is made on the 
lower side at the beginning. The following 
words show the manner in which the hook 
for r is formed at the beginning, or in the 
middle or at the end of words: 

ik 
\————— 
bri (brew) tri 


A 
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On curved stems the hook for 7 is made 
just as is the hook for /, except that it is 
distinctly smaller. Comparison of the word 
frame given below with the word flame above 
will show the difference in size of the two 


hooks: 
eee 


fram 


The circle for s may be prefixed to a con- 
sunant stem with the 7 hook by simply writ- 
ing the circle on the opposite side of the 
stem from where it would be regularly placed. 
This change in the position of the circle 
serves to indicate the 7, although the hook 
itself for the r does not appear. The method 
is shown by comparison of two words, one 
of which has the s in its usual position to 
the right of the consonant stem, while the 
other has the s on the opposite side to indi- 
cate the sound of 7. For example,’ the 
words seep and spree have the same outline, 
except that in the first the s is on the right 
of the stem, in its natural position, while 
in the second it is on the left of the stem, 
and thus declares the presence of the r: 
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{ ai 
sép spr 
Of course, the student throughout all 
references to straight stems will now under- 
stand that where the right or left of a stem 
is referred to, the corresponding positions 
in connection with the horizontal straight 
stems are respectively above and below. 


vn ieee 
kla (clew) 
2. 
sok (soak) 


Any of the hooks in combination with the s 
circle may be used in the middle of words. 
The s circle may be written also with the 
! hook by forming it of a very small size 
within the hook itself. But the student 
should use great care in employing this 
combination, since the tendency will be to 
enlarge the size of the hook in order to re- 
ceive the circle easily. This must by all 
means be avoided because a larger hook in 
the same position on straight stems has an 
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entirely different significance from that of 
the hook for /. 

The larger hook will be explained further 
on. Here are examples of the circle thus 
written with the hook: 

5 f Pa 
splis (splice) sadl sachl (satchel) 

The student will observe that in the second 
and third words above, the dot for the vowel 
a is written before the stem, and it is there- 
fore read between the s and the consonant 
following, while the / is thus made the final 
sound of the word. 

The s circle may be safely written within 
the 7 hook on curved stems, since this hook 
is sufficiently large to receive the addition, 
but it is not advisable to attempt to include 
the circle within the small hook for 7 on 
curved stems. To do so without enlarging 
the hook or making the outline obscure re- 
quires the precision of great skill. Usually 
the usefulness of the s circle thus combined 
with the 7 hook on a consonant stem will 
be in the writing of rather long words, where 
any unimportant vowel sound may be safely 
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omitted. The s circle in the hook is here 


shown: 
i ae 


swlen (swollen) 


A hook is used also at the beginning of 
straight consonant stems to represent w. 
This is a large hook, made on the same side 
as the / hook. It is thus formed on the right 
side of the slanting stems and on the upper 
side of the horizontal stems. It is not used 
with the curved stems. A circle s may be 
written within this hook when it is so de- 
sired. Examples of the use of this hook for 
w with the straight stems are the following. 
Of course, in each instance the w is read 
after the consonant stem, while s within the 
hook is read before the stem. 

a —_______—__f\—. 


kwést (quest) twistr 
dwél skwal (squall) 
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TuREE forms of hooks are used at the end 
of straight stems, and two forms at the end 
of curved stems. The most important of 
these is the hook, which is written as a 
continuation of any consonant stem, whether 
straight or curved. On the slanting straight 
stems, this symbol is a small hook at the 
left end, which is read immediately after the 
consonant to which it is attached. Since 
the s circle is regularly written on the right 
side of these consonant stems, it will easily 
be understood that by writing the circle on 
the left side it includes the . The x is then 
read after the stem and the s after the x. 
For the straight 7, the like method is em- 
ployed for the » hook and the x blended in 
the s circle, and they are written on the un- 
der side, at the end of the stem. Examples 
are as follows: 


J 


pan (pain) tan chin 
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ey 

kan pans kans 

For convenience the s is used in spelling 
the plurals above in place of z. The circle 
itself, it will be remembered, has either 
sound. 

The student will perceive readily the dif- 
ference caused by placing the s on the other 
side. Instead of the plurals, pans and 
canes, the added s on the other side would 
give pass and case. 


a —_ 
pas kas 
The addition of to the curved stems 

offers no difficulty: oe 


—— 
fan thin shin man nin 


It is permissible to add an s circle inside 
this hook on curves, but it must be made 
extremely small and with the utmost care, 
in order to avoid confusing the hook with a 
larger one of different significance. The 
method is shown as follows: 
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por i ee ae 


fans niins shins 

A larger hook is added to the consonant 
stems to represent the sound of shun. This 
is such a frequent ending of nouns in Eng- 
lish that a brief symbol for it is of prime 
importance. The hook is written on the 
same side of straight stems as is the 7 hook. 
The only difference between the two is that 
the shun hook is distinctly larger. It is, of 
course, read after the stem to which it is 
attached. In the case of the straight 7, it is 
placed just as is the hook, that is to say, 
on the under side at the end. It is written 
as a continuation of curved stems in the 
same manner as is the hook only larger. 
The s circle may be written in it, as in the 
nm hook, and without requiring so much care. 
Examples are as follows: 


“ > 
pashn rashn mishn 


) 
RRC HAE 


pashns mishns mishnari 
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Where it is desired to preserve a conven- 
ient outline ending in » with shun added, a 
reduced form of the shun may be attacked 
to the 2 hook as illustrated in the following 
examples: 


ténshn (tension) manshn (mansion) 


The student should note that this form of 
the shun hook in association with the 2 hook 
must duplicate the direction of the n hook, 
whatever that direction may be. 

The shun hook is somewhat similarly 
added after s by carrying the line through 
the stem to which the circle is attached. 
The like method may be used for the shun 
hook with the large circle for ss. This be- 
comes especially valuable when vowels are 
omitted. Examples are the following: 


7 
pos-shn (position) mus-shn (musician) 


This same form of shun is available in 
connection with the final loops for s¢ and str. 
The manner of thus writing it is made clear 
in the following examples: 
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sia sll ee ee 
kwestshn rjstrshn 


A hook is added on the straight stems 
exactly like the hook, but on the opposite 
side, the right, which signifies either f or 2 
following the stem. This hook cannot have 
the s circle added to it, or the shun hook, 
and it cannot be used on the curved stems. 
Examples of the hook for f or v are given 
herewith. 


bef ref 

Another hook used at the end of the 
straight stems is written on the same side 
as the f or v hook, only larger. This repre- 
sents either ¢r or thr, and its use effects a 
great economy in the writing of shorthand. 
The manner in which it is employed is 
illustrated by the word forms below: 


Ne 


détr (debtor) patr (patter) 
ae NS 
rathr béthr 
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The student will readily perceive that this 
hook offers sufficient space for adding the 
circle s within it. The hook may also be 
used whenever convenient in the middle of 
words. 

The same effect as that of the hook for 
tr and thr is secured for the curved stems 
by simply writing them about twice as long. 
This expedient offers great advantages in 
forming the outlines of many words, es- 
pecially as it is equally available when the 
curved stem with this amplified  signifi- 
cance is followed by one or more other 
stems. Examples are: 


father mtther thetr (theatre) 


The s circle may be added to these length- 
ened curved stems, the s then being read 
after the ¢r or thr. Thus, in the above ex- 
amples the plural of any one of the words 
would have the same form with the small 
circle added. The large circle for ss may 
be used similarly. The plural form for the 
word mattress would be the same as the 
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singular except that 
peor! nae a F 
> sdarger. 


i 


matrs 


HALVED STEMS 


A veEvice of chief importance is the halving 
of stems. By simply reducing the length of 
any stem whether it be straight or curved, 
t or d is to be read after that stem. Thus: 
a EE ee 
cat hat chéat fit 


thot shad fad 


The s circle, or that for ss, may be added 
to any stem thus halved. It is then read 
after the ¢ or d. The student must be care- 
ful to note this order — first the consonant 
represented by the halved stem itself, then 
the ¢ or d signified by the shortened form of 
the stem and finally the s. Any of the 
words in the above list may be written with 
an s circle added, thus forming the plural. 
Moreover, the initial hooks and loops may 
be used on such stems, but the student 
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would do well to omit the loops in connec- 
tion with such stems, since the limited 
space is likely to cause indistinctness. This 
difficulty is not encountered with the initial 
hooks, and they may therefore be employed 
whenever found convenient as a part of the 
halved stems. 
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Ir is usual in writing shorthand to use a 
few arbitrary signs for short words that are 
constantly recurring. These are given in 
the following list, which is actually made up 
of vowel dots and dashes written in the dif- 
ferent positions and the small circle s. 


ee - o*#""'——_ 


and aor an 
Vv 

. 

the I (eye) 
o 
—EeEeEeEeE————————————EEE a 
as or has was 
° 
is or his o or oh. 


A dot is used either to precede or to follow 

a consonant stem, being then placed not on 

either side as when used for the vowel sign, 

but at the end of the stem. When such a 
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dot precedes the stem, it signifies the sylla- 
ble made by ¢ and x or m with a vowel be- 
tween. This prefix, especially in the forms 
com and con is constantly recurring, and the 
dot is therefore very convenient in short- 
ening the outlines of words. When the dot 
follows the stem, it signifies the participial 
ending ing. The frequency of this termina- 
tion is such that the use of the dot is ad- 
vantageous oftentimes. The dot in the two 
uses is written thus, as shown in the word 
comforting. The plural zngs is indicated by 
a small circle. 
oF { 

comforting blessings 

It should be added that this same prefix 
to words may also be conveniently indi- 
cated simply by writing the word to which 
the prefix belongs close up to the preceding 
word. This proximity indicates the prefix 
which is entirely omitted. Thus, the phrase, 
days of confusion, might be written in either 
of the two ee shown below: 
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This method of indicating the prefix by 
proximity may be used in words where such 
a prefix is preceded by another prefix. The 
word itself may then be divided to secure 
the required effect. Thus, the word decom- 
pose may be written as shown here, with 
the syllable com indicated by the division of 
the word into two parts: 

tee 

This same method of proximity may be 
used to indicate the omission of of in the 
writing. Thus, the phrase above, days of 
confusion, might be written: 


Owing to the fact that the stem for 2 
stands alone very frequently for different 
words, it is advisable to employ arbitrary 
forms for new and now. These are secured 
by a tick at the right end underneath the 
stem for new and a similar tick at the left 
end underneath the stem for now. It will be 
seen that the angle formed by the tick at 
the right end suggests the vowel sign for the 
long sound of u, while the tick at the other 
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end of the stem suggests the sign for the 
diphthong ow: 


sy r- 


nu now 


A similar use of a tick attached to a stem 
may be written as an abbreviated form 
for the pronoun 7. It is written always at 
a sharp angle to the stem, and it must not 
be used where there are initial hooks or cir- 
cles. The form of the tick by its angle with 
the stem suggests the vowel sound for the 


long 1. 
= j 
Iam I see 


The signs used for marks of punctuation 
are the following: 


Period " Semicolon $ 


xs, 


Dash ane | 


Paragraph ure 


6eé +? 


Question mark 


=_—_ 


Exclamation 


Quotation marks 
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Parenthesis or brackets may be used as in 
jong hand, but their size should be exag- 
gerated so that there may be no possibility 
of their being mistaken for their word forms. 

When vowels alone are to be read, they 
may be placed alongside a canceled stem 
to show their position. 


Vv . 


Iowa 


The space between words may vary some- 
what, but an m stem is a safe measure. 
Leave the space of an m between words: 


AS 
> f$ 2 
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WORD SIGNS 


THE student has now studied the various 
short-hand devices for abbreviations in writ- 
ing. From this point on he should study 
the outline of each word with the intention 
of determining the simplest and clearest 
method of writing it. This is of prime im- 
portance because in rapid writing there must 
never be any hesitation as to just how a 
particular word shall be formed. One is 
able to set down all the consonants and 
vowels in a word more quickly if he writes 
without hesitation, than he can set down 
the most contracted form for that same 
word, if he has to think as to what the con- 
traction shall be. So, from now on, the 
student should practise every word with a 
view to deciding his preference as to the form. 
The various devices in the way of hooks, 
loops, and the like, offer a possibility of 
varying forms for almost every word. He 
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must, therefore, make choice carefully, so 
carefully indeed that there shall be no neces- 
sity for changing it. 

In addition, the student must now seek 
to content himself with few vowel signs. He 
need not concern himself over the question 
of legibility, for, as a matter of fact, he 
will discover for himself during his progress 
that word signs written without vowels are 
easier to read by far than those in which 
those sounds are fully indicated. This is 
because in practically every case the short- 
hand form of the consonant stems for a 
word is distinctive and the addition of vowel 
symbols blurs the design, rather than em- 
phasizes it. Of course, at the outset, the 
student will need to write in important vowel 
sounds at either the beginning or the end of 
words and also the vowel sound of the ac- 
cented syllable. But he will find these 
guides usually sufficient and he may have 
no scruple in omitting the minor vowels in 
all words. Later on, he will find that even 
the major vowels may be omitted safely, 
for he will become so familiar with the dis- 
tinctive forms presented by the consonant 
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stems that additional symbols would be 
superfluous. 

The student’s equipment is now sufficient 
so that he may intelligently undertake the 
study of words signs. 

There is an enormous gain for rapidity in 
writing by familiarity with a few brief forms 
for words of frequent occurrence. There are 
about a hundred different words that make 
up the bulk of ordinary speech. Indeed 
their part is hardly less important in the 
more elaborate discourse heard from _plat- 
form or pulpit. It is estimated that in a 
sermon of 20,000 words, fully half the num- 
ber, 10,000, are merely repetitions of a hun- 
dred common words. It will be understood, 
then, that mastery of the common words in 
a form of utmost brevity must be a tre- 
mendous assistance in the task of rapid writ- 
ing. For that reason, the student must 
devote himself to study of the word signs 
with utmost assiduity. Every word in it 
must become so thoroughly his own that 
he is able to write it with mechanical exact- 
ness instantly whenever required, absolutely 
without conscious thought of the process. 
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He must, in short, memorize this list, and 
practise the writing of it until it is his per- 
fect possession. He should first copy the 
words from the list, taking a few at a time, 
and practise the formation of them until 
able to set them down without hesitation 
from memory. He should vary the exer- 
cise by writing sentences of his own inven- 
tion in which the word signs are contained. 
When he contrives a sentence holding a 
number of such forms, and is able to write 
it readily, he will begin to appreciate the 
worth of stenography. 
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ie oie 


part pleasure opportunity 
up 
comparison comprehension position 
spoil | separate specific 
spoke speak 
: N . 
expand spoken superintend 


Gem er 


possible possess opportunities 


arts 
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4 
22 ee ee er 
private present prudent 
particular personal people 
practice person principal (le) 


\ 


practised protest pursuit 


a : 


surprise suppress disperse. 


eS 
ee : a 


disappearance superintendence experience 


\ 
ee ee eS 


object objéct obedient 
by but be 
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x ( | 


subject subjéct substitute 
belong ability belief 
believe 


* ‘\ we 


border number brusk 
ES on Ne 
behalf before behavior 
behave 


Ce 


combination objection contribution 
absorption subjection substitution 
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| 1 


ought what it 
out to 
at 
society sustain system 


] 
1 4 


temporary truth truthfulness 
J 
a ee 
tiny attainment between 
continuous 
ae 
circumstantial(ly) standard citizen 
ee ft es 2 
substance circumstance citizens 
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Rite ae 


had do did 
dollar 


Pe eer see Sere ee 


advertise does dues 
distant 


advertised dust distinct 


dally daily deliver(y) 
dalliance dulness deliverance 
] 
oh Sige mena 
doctor direct during 
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[ 


delight dwell dwelling 
advice defer differ 
advise different (ence) 

me / 
charge which each 
change 
4a PR Sah Mica sone 
child children childhood 


——__4+—__4+— 


large advantage injure 


fe p 


injury 


largely angel jealous 
LS 
larger journey junior 
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Sf / : 


generosity general (ly) genius 
S 
gentleman gentlemen genteel 


— 


can come could 
kingdom 
ed 
_ Sr 
because comes accusation 
ae 
— 
Christianity corporation Christian 
a ad 
SS: ee —_—— 
describe discrimination description 
sae 
ascription consecration __ inscription 
eats 
SS aaaEEREEEEEEEEaeiEeeeememee eomeeeeed 
quart question queer 
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c>54 
c> 
quarter equator quitter 
_——s : 
called cold difficult(y) 


i a 


according(ly) court accrued 
can’t country county 
go gave give 
together given 
_—— 


ee 


sagacity suggestion signify 
—o 
er 
extravagance signers significance 
es 
segregation signification instigation 
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eq, 
———EE———EEE 
: a 
extravagant signature significant 
one . 
ss -* ease ; 
gratitude grade degree 
(Seay 
language lingual linguistic 
guag g g 
eet 
a 
governor govern government 
= 
a 


—- 


began begun begin 


— 
te 


gather altogether gathering 
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'S . 
fast foremost first 


phonography phonetic finical 


S cs 


fashion formation confusion 
confession 
4h 
eee 
fact fate food 
G 
ee ee eee 
frightened affront frequent 
ei 
have ever view 
halve 


€ 
Ee 


solve several deceive 
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vanity © heaven even 


Oi 3G ea 


thank worth think 
hath youth 
BS 2 Nie (see 
that they with 
them 


mere eee teed Coe 


other there therefore 
either their 
than then within 
) 
astonish(ed) estimate  esteem(ed) 
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was those these 


ee ee 


shall sure should 


my, 
eee 


luxurious luxury usual (ly) 


Jet 
all well will 
r 
ee ee 
all right already all round 


or her here 
are 
x 
swear swore seer 
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fe ee ee 


our were decree 
where 
recollect 
arrive reference roof 
oration recollection retribution 
eZ 
ee > ny See 
reality world real 
~-— 
A A 
: = 
frown member me 
time remember 
my home 
7~“-~ 
ee 
om 
similarity same similar 
os 
De SS 
almost most amusement 
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o™~ 


—_— oS ee ee 
o™ 


simultaneous somewhat similitude 
—mv 
ee Ne ee, 
=N 
marriage more mister 


merely 


-- 


I 


-s 
mind amendment movement | 
mental 
v.Y 
a 
ge eet 
own know any 
on no in 
VS 
owns knows insurance 
noise 
oe SEE eee 
oO 
honest next instinct 
\ ae g 
cS, “Las 
SS 
another under neither 
entire 
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4 
pe Si ee ee eee 
~_ 
long among think 
thing 
av 
QT i 
a, 
song sung singular 
wo 
a ee 
Oo 
longest amongst next 
instrument 
Qy 
Ee LE a em” te ermine ated 
qv 
longer lingerer linger 
why when would 
we 


ae 
while —_— wealth(y) welcome 
well 
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a SS 


whatever weather whither 
C a 2 
beyond yet you(r) 
young year 
ire tke 
yonder younger Europe 
year(ly) 
a) 
Hee ee Eee, aaa 
how he who(m) 
him 


Cie ae 


DETAILS 


Tue student should first study and memorize 
the familiar words in the list. In doing so, 
he will inevitably gain some impression of 
the accompanying less common words, which 
will aid him greatly in his later study of 
them. 

The verb am is not included because this 
stem in the first position ordinarily has a 
tick attached to indicate the personal pro- 
noun J. This tick is similar to those used 
for new and now, and similarly suggests the 
requisite symbol for the sound. It may be 
written at either end of the stem, according 
as the pronoun precedes or follows the 


verb: 
Lam ~_—s 


Iam am I 


The student should familiarize himself 
also with certain forms for terminations, so as 
to be able to use them without hesitation. 


An / hook may often be used to indicate ly: 
122 4 
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officially pearly 
The 7 hook may be used for ry: 


Barco 9 (oe ae: 


slavery drudgery 
The hook for tr may be used to indicate 


ture: 
ewes 


literature 


A lengthened m stem may be used for 
ment: 7 
easement cement judgment 
Self either at the beginning or end of a 
word may be shown by the s circle, and the 
plural selves by the large circle: 
selfish themselves 
Ness also may be indicated by the s circle, 
or by the larger circle for ss, when the pre- 
ceding syllable ends in s: 
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YO 
selfishness thoughtlessness 


When it is not convenient to write the / 
hook on the stem 0 for ble or d/y, the b alone 
may be written: 


aXe -\ 


visibly profitable 


The s circle may be added for ness to such 
a contraction: 


profitableness 


The student must by no means expect to 
master quickly a free use of the many differ- 
ent devices for convenient abbreviation 
hitherto explained. On the contrary, he 
must make up his mind to be satisfied with 
a comparatively slow progress by which he 
acquires thorough understanding of each 
particular usage in its turn. He must give 
careful practise, for example, to the / hook, 
writing any sentences he may please in the 
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shorthand characters with particular care to 
employ this hook wherever it shortens the 
outline of a word without sacrificing its 
legibility. He should not attempt the r hook 
until after he has become so perfectly famil- 
iar with the / hook as to employ it without 
effort. Similarly, he should devote himself 
to each successive item of stenographic 
knowledge with entire attention for the time 
being to just that one thing and nothing 
else, until he gains skill in the use of it. He 
must not be too impatient in his desire for 
perfection. No art is to be acquired in a 
few hours, or a few days, nor even in a few 
weeks or months. In shorthand slowness in 
the beginning must be cultivated as a virtue 
for the sake of establishing a habit of forming 
the characters perfectly. Speed in writing 
is to be checked, rather than cultivated. 
The constant test must be as to the perfect 
shaping of the outlines. When perfection 
in this direction is attained, increase in the 
rapidity of writing comes inevitably, and, too, 
it comes safely, since now speed of a rea- 
sonable sort will not affect the exactness 
with which the characters are formed. 
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There is another merit of special impor- 
tance in the slow and painstaking advance 
toward mastery. This lies in the fact that 
thus, and thus only, the student gains posses- 
sion of certainty in his methods of writing. 
Lack of certainty is the worst of drawbacks 
to the writer of shorthand. It imposes on 
him a constant strain, and it delays him no 
less constantly. Every doubt as to just what 
outline should be given to an individual word 
means a corresponding loss in both time and 
energy. This is avoided when, by steady 
and unhastened practise, the correct form is 
made the object of thorough study and a 
final decision, which is held to unalterably. 
The student is now sufficiently far advanced 
to establish in his memory the various word 
signs given in the list, and also by means 
of the other contractions to determine intel- 
ligently the precise outline for every word 
that he writes. It is impossible to empha- 
size too strongly the vital necessity of mak- 
ing this final decision at once, and then 
holding to it unfalteringly. It is easy in writ- 
ing shorthand to set down almost any word 
in different ways. And that is just what must 
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not be done. The greatest speed will be 
reached by the one who writes with auto- 
matic ease, because every word exists defi- 
nitely formed in his memory. An attempt, 
after once a decision has been made, to alter 
the word outline for the sake of brevity is a 
waste of time, and the habit of change, once 
formed, becomes a disaster of the worst sort. 
The student need feel no alarm lest the out- 
lines on which he decides prove too cum- 
bersome for speed. As a matter of fact, he 
will find that once he has attained sureness 
as to the forms employed, he will have not a 
particle of difficulty in writing at the speed 
necessary in taking dictation, or even in re- 
porting sermon or speech. 
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PHRASE-WRITING is simply the joining of two 
or more words into one outline, forming the 
whole without taking pencil from paper. 
The phrase may follow tthe exact lines of 
each successive word, or it may be an ab- 
breviation, effected by omitting certain parts. 
The first word in any phrase is written in its 
proper position, and the following word or 
words take their position from it. It is 
obvious that no phrase should be used which 
carries the outline either too far below the 
line or too far above it. 

It is not expedient for the. student to at- 
tempt the learning of phrases. Phrases are 
exceedingly useful in their place, but that 
place should be limited to practical necessity, 
and this necessity varies according to the 
circumstances. To attempt the memorizing 
of phrases when the necessity does not exist 
is not merely injudicious, it is an entire 
waste of time and of mental energy. Every 
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writer of shorthand in any particular em- 
ployment encounters certain forms of expres- 
sion that are repeated constantly. These 
change with the business involved. One set 
of phrases will appear constantly in the 
broker’s office, a totally different set in the 
lawyer’s office, a third set in the merchant’s 
office, and so on for all the numberless occu- 
pations. The writer of shorthand must make 
his own useful phrases, whatever these may 
be. When a certain combination of words 
appears again and again in his work, he will 
naturally soon make a phrase of it, writing it 
without taking pencil from paper, and prob- 
ably shortening it by dropping out the un- — 
important words, or indicating them most 
briefly. Such phrase writing is_ practical, 
because it is economical of energy and yet 
leaves the notes perfectly legible. 

It is well, therefore, to present in this 
connection only a few suggestions that have 
to do with convenience in such simple com- 
binations of words as are always occurring, 
whatever may be the specific subject with 
which the writing is concerned. The more 
elaborate phrases are all of an occupational 
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character, and they should in every case be 
developed by the student himself out of his 
own practical experience, in accordance with 
his own personal requirements. 

The s circle may be used either at the be- 
ginning or the end of a word outline to repre- 
sent any one of those words for which it is 
used as the symbol when standing alone. 
These words are: as, has, 1s, his, and us may 
be added to them. At the outset, the stu- 
dent should practise this addition of the s 
circle to simple consonant stems that stand 
alone for words as shown in the table of 
word-signs. The following are examples: 


fe Ne em 


as so has it is on 
he is where is see us 


When a word begins or ends with an s cir- 
cle, these same words may be shown by en- 
larging the circle as for ss: 


te 


has set is seen has such 
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O 
© Lb SS Sera aan eran mama & ot 


nears us as is is as 


When the use of the circle s for us might 
be confused with an s for the third person 
of a verb, the ws may be distinguished by 
writing an s stem attached to the preceding 
word. 

By changing the s circle to the loop for st, 
to, it, or the may be shown, and this may be 
done whether the circle is part of a word 
outline, or stands alone. 


ee ¥ 


as to what as the time as to which 
o 
ro 
has to; is the; ae it-is: 
as the as to 
mg 2 kere 
is it. as. 


By making this loop larger, it may indi- 
cate there, their, or they are: 
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<— 
SS ——————$_———$—————— ee 
is there any because they are 


oO 
i Srna Ta EAT 9 


as there is there 


For convenience, this loop may be attached 
to an outline in a way different from that 
permissible for the s circle, and also the s 
circle may be joined with it when it stands 


alone: 
Care OC 


has there not come as there is. 


The / hook may be used to show either all 
or will: 


Pian 


which will by all 
‘S 
oT, ny ae ae 
among all for all 


The r hook may be used to show are, our 
or or: 
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Ze a 


which are by our 
they are among our 


The hook for w may be used on straight 
stems to indicate the word we: 


do we which we come we 


The f or 2 hook on straight stems may be 
used to represent have or of: 


\ y 


object of part of 


what for come for 


The x hook may be used to indicate and, 
an, own, been and than: 


> 


we and vour own 
Seuien a A vl ei Reda eek Bee Aes ee ee Ee 
had been more than 
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By using the hook for tr on straight stems 


or by lengthening curved stems, there, their, 
they are, or other may be indicated: 


L 
2 


what there give their 
did they no other 


The halving of a stem standing alone or 
at the end of a word is used to indicate the, 


it, bas or to: 


Sec en IRR ella ciees cm EL h 


what the which it 
) 
ROR Delt, eben ER es ae resin in te 
so had was to 


A combination by the use of the s circle 
and the halving of a consonant stem is used 


to indicate tts: 


seteuoseaaecasesl 

from its if its 

Similarly, the x hook may be used in con- 
nection with halving to represent not: 
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= 


he 


can not which will not 

Any of the forms given in the foregoing list 
may be employed together on a single stem, 
when such use is found to be convenient. 

The pronoun of the first person, J, may be 
conveniently written by a tick running in the 
direction of the straight r or ch and con- 
nected with the stem preceding it or fol- 
lowing it. It may be made either upward or 
downward and thus distinguished from the 
hooks: 


a ee 
I suppose for I may 


To at the beginning of a phrase may be 
shown by writing the first stem distinctly 
lower than the third position: 

MOEN S| elie ama 
to believe to live 

The words from and to may be omitted in 
phrases where the object of the prepositions 
is the same word repeated. In such case, 


they are indicated by either writing the re- 
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peated words close together or by joining 


them: 
| | apc 


from day to day from time to time 


The letter b may ordinarily be omitted in 
phrases, unless it is essential in a word out- 
line. Indeed, its use at any time is generally 
inadvisable. It is, of course, necessary to 
employ it for such a word as how; but it is 
unnecessary to include it in the outline for 
such a word as hospitality. In ordinary 
speech the » is dropped very frequently, 
without any loss of distinctness, whatever 
may be the lack in elegance. In shorthand, 
our aim is for brevity, and the 4 may be 
omitted to advantage. 

The phonetic spelling of words ending in 
mpt should omit the p. It will be found 
that no loss of. clearness results from this 
omission in such words as tempt, attempt, con- 
tempt, and the like, without the ?. 

Similarly » and also b may be omitted 
when they occur in combination with other 
consonants such as are found in the words 
bumpkin, pumpkin, lambkin, New Hampshire, 
and the like. 
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CONCLUSION 


The student now has at his command 
sufficient materials for mastery of the steno- 
graphic art. It is for him so to use the 
materials that they shall bring him a worthy 
skill in this most valuable art. He will 
realize his ambition toward achievement by 
faithfulness in practise. The necessary in- 
structions as to methods are now before him 
in their entirety. There remains for him 
the making of those methods his own per- 
sonal possession by constancy and zeal in 
both study and practise. Such study and 
practise must be applied at every step of the 
progress. He must never permit his anxiety 
for advancement to lead him into neglect of 
a particular part, for each part is an essen- 
tial of the whole, equally with all others de- 
manding full attention to it as the condition 
of mastery. 

If the study seem hard at times, it must 
be remembered that the reward is great. 
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Skill in the writing of shorthand has been, 
and is, an accomplishment of many among 
our great men. Often, it has been the foun- 
dation on which they built a splendid struc- 
ture of success. The art, once attained, is 
always cherished by its possessors. The 
private memoranda of great financiers are 
very frequently to be found traced in the 
pot-hooks that are a treasured souvenir of 
early struggles. The seal of President Wil- 
son on the Treaty of Peace shows his name 
according to his own writing in shorthand, 
which is carved in the ring he constantly 
wears. 
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a is no royal road to learning. 


ie is an old saying, and a true one, in a sense: 
for prince and peasant must alike travel 
the path. 


T, there are many paths, and great differ- 

ences among them, as they lead to the 
temple of knowledge. In some, the going is easy: 
in some, hard. In some, the journeying is 
pleasant and profitable: in some, toilsome—a 
weary scramble over many stumbling blocks. 


HE builder of the road is the teacher. It 

is his task to smooth the way, and to 
make it straight: or to leave it all cluttered, 
a twisted, haphazard course, that runs roughly 
and reaches nowhere. 


N the “Made Easy” Series, it has been the 
publisher’s purpose to provide for the 
student the best possible road to learning — a 
road truly royal in its simplicity, its worth: 
a road wide and direct, and free from foolish, 
needless litter. 


HE various writers of the books in the 

series have been chosen for their special 
fitness. Such fitness includes, in the first 
place, mastery of the particular subject: in 
the second place, ability to interpret knowl- 
edge to others. 


| Brean teaching makes easy learning. Few 
subjects are really hard to learn, when 
properly set before the pupil. These volumes 
are the product of a painstaking care to simplify 
every detail of instruction, yet to make it com- 
plete. The result for the student is, indeed, 
a learning made easy, yet none the less exact, 
thorough, wholly adequate for his needs. 


The volumes now ready, or in the course of 
preparation — are: 


Arithmetic Made Easy Drawing Made Easy 
Spelling Made Easy Dressmaking Made Easy 
Penmanship Made Easy Dancing Made Easy 
Grammar Made Easy Etiquette Made Easy 

Keeping Young Made Easy 

Love Letters Made Easy 

Shorthand Made Easy 

Bookkeeping Made Easy 

Entertaining Made Easy 

Tricks and Magic Made Easy 

Mental Healing Made Easy 


Further titles will be added as opportunity presents itself to secure 
the proper type of manuscript. 
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